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The position of Aśoka in ancient Indian history has been described 
as "the leading character of all times" or as the greatest figure in the 
history. The scholars have expressed their views merely on the study of 
Afokan edicts or some Buddhist scriptures, but they have failed to exa- 
mine its consequences on the socio-political organisation of the country. 
After surveying the available material one has to differ from the view 
points of Dr. R. K. Mookerji or Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the result of 
the study brings one to the fresh conclusion that Agoka was not a popular 
king of ancient India, It is true that Afoka was one of the few monarchs 
who have controlled the faith of large portion of mankind but the 
sovereign was not well received by the posterity and no tribute was paid 
by the people in the later days. We ought to have estimated the worth 
and Value of the king after careful examination of the entire historical 
data on the subject. The bone of contention lies not in Valueing the 
sovereignty of Afoka but the disregard of his ideology in later time and 
his unpopularity among the masses, 


Afoka has no part to play in building up an extensive empire 
(except the conquest of Kalinga). Rather, he inherited the vast dominion 
from his grand-father, All powers were centralized and Afoka could 
neither establish peace in the country nor follow the policy of Canakya. 
From the study of the Dhauli S, R. E. I, it appears that there was no 
standing policy of the king to be followed by the officers but he has to 
send instructions after the conquest of Kalinga in the following words :— 


ge fe agg qugüg sepa qa (s) 

ween gafra d w wf qar aT y 
It is clear that his benevolent actions and religious life began by the 
Purification of his own self after he has assumed the power of the Sarhgha 
i.e. after he became the head of the state as well as of the Sarhgha, 
Rupanath M. R. E. is very clear on this point and ‘agfa gs aq sqq 
no doubt regarding the working of his mind. It is difficult to say whether 
this event gives his reaction for controlling the religious organisation or 
it was a necessity for encreasing the law of piety, Howfar Agoka became 


leaves 
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successful in his individualistic and imperialistic tendencies is a matter of 
controversy but his own ideas made him unpopular in the succeeding 
period. 

The popular feeling against the ideology of Asoka was the sub- 
stancial cause for the mass rebellion in the Mauryan empire. It was not 
the work of a day but long thinking by the people. Their disregard for the 
Mauryan ideas were the causes for the organised revolt. The view of Dr. 
R:N. Mookerji that Afoka's patronage of Buddhism and deliberate hu- 
miliation of the Brahmanas lead to this’ reaction is not based on sound 
arguments. The survey of other official records and examination of In- 
dian artistic and literary evidences show that the causeslay in -the socio- 
political outlook of the Mauryan imperialism. . The revolt is not a Brah- 

7 aic "réaction: "Much ofthe» hatred. and. contempt against Mauryan: 
rule was due to Asokan cultural ideas which were largely foreign to 
the people in general. 


The reaction of the Indian society can be calculated from the study 
of the several important factors. firstly we find that in the post-Asokan 
period people did not favour a centralized. system of the government 
but welcomed the democratic. form of administration. This is gleaned 
from the narration and illustration of Viswantaya Jataka on the torana. 
of Sanchi. The prince has to respect the will of his subject and relinquish 
the throne as demanded by the people. As regards Afokan ordi- 
nance- ga « fisfa std arfaa narfeqei—it may be submitted that the epi- 
graphs written after his age reveal the popular mind which was in the 
favour of vedic secrifices. The study of records of the successors of the 
Mauryas corroborate the above statements. 


Monti. 
` (A) The Ayodhya inscription of Dhandeva calls Senapati Pushya- 


mitra ‘Dv, Aswamedh Yaginah.’ It shows that in the Ganga-Yamuna 
doab, Vedic secrifices were performed in the second century B.C, 


(B) Yupa and Nandasa records of Rajputana support the above 
contention i. e. Vedic secrifies became common after Mauryan age (E. I. 
Vol. XXIII, p. 52 and vol. XXVII, p. 252 ) 


(C) The Nanaghat cave inscription of Naganika (wife of the 
Satavahana king Sátakarani) mentions several types of Vedic sacri- 
fices performed in the South ( Arch. Sur. West Ind. Vol.V, p..60 ). 


(D) Hathigumpha tecord of Kharavela goes to show that in 
Orissa the king performed the Vedic Rajasuya ceremony. These sacrifices 
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were performed in conformity with Vedic rituals and they influenc T 
the life of the people. The principle of Ahirnsa was not followed in gene- 
ral. This clearly indicates the popular feeling against the policy of 
*Dhammaghosa' started by Afoka. The’ revolt against the ideology of 
Agoka was not localised in the Magadha region but had spread throughout 
India. 


The literary evidences if put together will.make out a case against 
Afokan. policy of Ahiinst., We. already. know | that. Chanakya was in | 
favour of the punishing rod and hence says ‘faagaa ques. A simini 
lar idea is contained in Manu Smrti ( a book of second century B,C.) 
where war is regarded as the ‘Dharma’ of the Ksatriyas— í 


a firad®t amnia miine (Manu 7, 87). 
An idea parallel to Manu’s is reflected in Gita denouncing. the theroy of. 
Ahimsa. It fills one with the notion that a person is not liable to; commit 
a sin provided he kills some body in war. Arjuna was made to understand 


that by keeping aloof from the war, one would lose ones fame, ideals 
and could be liable to a sin— m 


sewefudwkb C dani co fers 
aa: een wr a fga noaea 


(Gita 2,33). 
Thérefore Arjua was further instructed in the following words :— 
ax gaa reg wafaa TRT d 
( Gita 2,3 ). 

Nobody would think otherwise after ,surveying the available 
material, but would arrive at a final conclusion that popular mind was 
against Ahimsa which was so dear to ASoka, We find a culmination of 
the worship of Vasudeva-Krigna in Gita which has its epigraphic basis in 
the Ghosundi inscription of 3rd century B. C. This shows that the ASokan 
ideology was not widely respected in the later period. 

The second important factor was Afoka's hateful attitude towards 
popular social festivals. In R. E. I the king issued commands which 
reflect his social outlook and it has been clearly stated that— 


ua q qar pad? | agate dd aaaf 
qe ambo fad faf um” 


In the later period society had a deep concern and had been associated 
with Utsava, samdja which afforded the opportunity to display the 
popular art of the day. In the Hathigumpha record of Kharavela, the 
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king of Kalinga it has been stated that king amused his subject with 
music, Utsava and Samaja along with such other performances. 
afd gaat uaa quer vada amer 
gaie suai arraenfa + ateraia TIC 
( E. L, Vol. XX, p. 72). 
Even in the Arthaóastra a similar idea has been expressed and 
Samaja and festivals were held by the people of certain areas. In ancient 
Indian society men had certain types of competitions in fighting and 
several kind of intertainments which could not be discarded altogether. 
Inspite of some objectionable features *Samaja' was a sort of national 
organisation and **Utsava and Sameja" were important social institutions. 
The literary and epigraphic evidences can be corroborated with later 


artistic illustrations. The Sunga art that followed the Mauryan Court 


art, is a clear negation of the Mauryan artistic traditions and depicts the 
contemporary Indian life in the plastic art. Bharahuta relief has the 
illustration of festive gathering reflecting a scheme of social ‘Samaja’ 
excluded in the Mauryan art tradition. The lower bas-relief of the outer 
Prasenjit pillar of Bharahuta railing has a music and dancing-scene a merry 
making gathering of that age. It presents a dance of heavenly dancers 
Almbusa, Misrakeshi, Padmavati and Subhadra. There the Alambusha 
Jataka gives a description of beauty and charm of Alambusha. Chuda- 
maha festival is second among many such schemes. The ceremonial 
religious procession of popular class was not abandoned. Bharahuta 
reliefs portray many such popular demonstrations which were banned 
in the days of Asoka. On the North pillar of western gate of Sanchi 
Stupa we have the episode of the Nagaraja Muchalinda where the Naga 
king is attended by his two queens. His ballet troupe includes a dancing 
_ girl and five female musicians. Having a look on these bas-reliefs one 
= would very well imagine how far people acted against the wishes and 
. commands of A£oka ( st st wars! aqodi ). 


e "The Mauryan Court art is the third expression of the will and 
cultural ideology of ASoka which essentially represents his personal social 
outlook, Mauryan art had no respect for the tradition and social ideas 
of the people but it was an embodiment of the will of the monarch, 
Though Sunga art closely followed the line of Mauryan Court art i. e. 
thoroughly Hinayanist and contains Buddhist illustrations, it reflects more 
the mind, tradition, social ideas and cultural ideology of the major section 
of the people than Mauryan art was capable of. Sunga artistic illustrations 
are different in motifs, form, technique and their Significance, The exa- 
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mination of the Sunga tradition reveals that a gradual revolution was 
making itself felt against all that was ASokan, The artistic representations 
of Bharahuta railing and Sánchi Torana have a continuous narration of 
social scenes and social ideas of the contemporary society. It provides an 
illuminating commentary on the Indian attitude of the people in post- 
Afokan age. The various examples of the plastic art show the scheme of 
life as planned in early Buddhism where Samaja-merry making and social 
gathering were not excluded. The Bharahuta and Sanchi panels and 
medallious are nothing but illustrations of scenes of 'Samaja." The rectan- 
gular panels carved on the lines of scroll paintings of popular tradition. 
In later periods art has been impressed by the social character of the 
‘country and contemporary ideas of the people were fixed in permanent 
material. 


The most important social aspect of the post-ASokam age was the 
restablishment of a social system i, e, Varnasrama which had no place 
in the early Buddhist life. Manu reenunciated the Vedic theory of four 
Varnas to establish again the authority of Veda which had no place in 
the Buddhistic thought. The Aframa system was emphasised by the 


smriti writer and the Buddhist scheme of joining the sarhgh was not app- 
reciated. Manu says :— 


Barre fazat meager: 
agma ded geet fae 
( Manu 1, 31 ). 
agira i omar ay feci 
(Manu 6, 33 ). 


The social scheme of Manu which was rejected by the Buddhist 
was emphasised here in Bhagavadgita ( 4, 13 )— 


aqi amp qa oed fanr: 


Thus it may be concluded that Indian society after the death of 
Afoka was planned on the Varnaérama system which was denounced by 
the Buddhist theology. In the Sunga age the cultural ideas of Agoka and 
his negligence and disrespect for social traditions were strongly resented 
by the people. Even the Buddhist artists in the later days endorsed 
and adopted the social tradition and popular fecling of the people. The 
posterity showed disregard and discontentment against the wish and ideas 
of the greatest figure in Indian history. 


